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THE ANSWER OF MODERN LIBERALISM TO THE CLAIMS 


OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


“The third lecture to be for the detecting and 
convicting and exposing the idolatry of the Romish 
Church, their tyranny, usurpations, damnable her- 
esies, fatal errors, abominable superstitions, and 
other crying wickednesses in their high places; 
and, finally, that the Church of Rome is that mysti- 
cal Babylon, that man of sin, that apostate church, 
spoken of in the New Testament.’’—£atract from 
the Will of Judge Paul Dudley, 1750. 


As one reads the title of this lecture in 
the very words of Judge Dudley, one’s first 
feeling is of wonder that even so late as 
a hundred and fifty years ago a thought- 
ful and educated man could write such 
words about any form of religion. 

_ The wonder partly ceases when it is 
remembered that it was hardly as a form 
of religion that the Romish Church pre- 
sented itself to the minds of New Eng- 
landers in the first half of last century. It 
was not till forty years after Paul Dudley’s 
death that the first little Catholic church 
was set up in Boston. So that of the relig- 
ious fervor and the quiet charities by which 
Catholicism has in later times won respect 
- in England and America he could know 
little. To the men of his day it was simply 
a foreign ecclesiasticism which had claimed 
tremendous powers over the governments 
of Europe, and still pushed. those claims 
wherever it could.) In times actually re- 
membered by the fathers of that older 
generation it had publicly applauded the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, it 
had backed Spain in the Duke of Alva’s 
horrible atrocities against Holland, it had, 
through high ecclesiastics, instigated and 
rewarded the assassination of William the 
Silent, the noblest statesman in Europe. 
It may be said indeed that these things lay 
a century back of Judge Dudley’s day, and 
ought by his time to have been wiped out 
of the account. But then, unfortunately, 
there had been too much constantly happen- 
ing to keep them in mind, and to show that 


the papacy, wherever it had power, was 
unchanged in policy. The year before 
Dudley went to Harvard College there ap- 
peared in Boston a number of new strange 
immigrants, French Huguenots, who after 
a century’s struggle for existence under the 
Catholic régime in France had been finally 
driven out and scattered over the world as 
homeless exiles, by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The coming of these 
people, and the little French church which 
they set up in the very building in School 
Street where young Dudley was still at 
school, would awaken a new _ interest 
throughout New England in the whole 
story of their and their fathers’ sufferings, 
aud of the persistent struggle of Catholicism 
to recover the ground it had lost at the 
Reformation. And, moreover, things closer 
at hand had brought home the old dread 
even in New England itself,—I mean the 
horrible massacres of the frontier New 
England towns by the Indians from the 
North and North-west. Such things had 
been happening constantly for a hundred 
years, down to the time of Paul Dudley's 
death, and later; and, rightly or wrongly, it 
was believed throughout New England that 
the real instigators of such business were 
the Jesuit priests of Canada. So at every 
point it was this political, hierarchical side 
of the Romish Church, not its religion or 
its charities, that was or seemed to be in 
evidence, and with which the name of 
Catholicism was associated. 

Yes, that helps one to understand Judge 
Dudley’s founding, and in such severe 
language, of this lecture. It is not sur- 
prising that in his old age, seeing the 
Puritan spirit of absolute exclusion begin- 
ning to give way, and looking onward to the 
possibility of Catholicism, even, sometime 
claiming an equal foothold in New England, 
he should desire that at least some intel- 


lectual argument should be permanently 
maintained against it in this great centre 
of New England education. 

However, all that is past,—so past that 
it is a little difficult to realize that things 
ever were really so. It is almost “bad 
form” to mention St. Bartholomew’s Day 
now; and, if one does allude to it, one is 
apt to be told by one’s Protestant friends 
that bygones should be bygones, while one’s 
Catholic friends assure us confidentially 
that there has been a great mistake, and 
that the fortune of war in a mere politi- 
cal struggle was cruelly misrepresented as 
religious persecution. The consequence of 
this has been that alike in America and 
England not only have the old exclusions 
and disabilities so long maintained against 
Catholics been removed, but they actually 
enjoy in these countries a freedom and a 
security greater than they have even in 
many Catholic countries. § Nspecially 
what may be called the liberalism in each 
desires them to have the most entire free- 
dom jand equality, both of action and op- 
portunity. Perhaps there could be no 
stronger instance of this larger modern 
spirit than the fact that, when these Dudley 
Lectures were revived a few years ago after 
a period of suspension, one of them was 
assigned to an eminent Catholic ecclesiastic. 
That was well. It was good to let the 
world know in such an unmistakable way 
that America—at any rate at the heart of 
its most progressive learning—no longer 
bears any grudge against Rome nor desires 
any “protection”’ except that of open argu- 
ment and equal laws. 

And yet, having shown that, and having 
given the first place to Catholicism’s voic- 
ing of itself, it is perhaps as well for a 
word to be given,—not, indeed, from any 
antagonistic position, but from that calm 
and dispassionate standpoint which Harvard 
occupies to-day, whatever it may have done 
in Dudley’s time. Catholics will certainly 
not regard it as an exaggeration if I say 
that the Church occupies an important pub- 
lic position. It is not simply a church an- 
alogous to the other churches of our time. 
It is a great public institution. No party, 
no statesman, can leave it out of account. 
Its claim is the most tremendous that is 
made by any church or institution in the 
world. The fact is, the claim of the Catho- 


lic Church is rarely understood by Protes- 
tants, and but imperfectly by many of its 
own adherents. It claims to be the repre- 
sentative of the Omnipotent Creator among 
men, and as such entitled to the same abso- 
lute submission as God himself. It is, 
indeed, over “faith” and “morals” that its au- 
thority is specialized; but, as “morals” have 
to do with almost every action and rela- 
tion of life, and the Church itself is the sole 
judge of how far this jurisdiction applies, 
it practically means religious absolutism. 
The claim may not be pressed to this ex- 
tent. It is seldom pressed to-day in E.g- 
land and America,—or, at least, it would 
be truer to say it is seldom pressed at first. 
The usual aspect of Catholicism in free 
countries is that of one of the churches, 
standing apart, indeed, but with a courteous 
word for others, and content to urge its 
antiquity, its lofty part in history, its 
stately ritual, and its offer of a sure resting- 
place from the perplexities and doubts of 
the human soul. But its larger and ulti- 


mate claim is always there; and, as individ-- 


uals are drawn within its lines, its authority 
closes more tightly upon them, often in 
ways which touch not themselves alone, but 
the whole community of which they form 
apart. It is, therefore, a matter of public 
concern that this great claim to the relig- 
ious overlordship of the world shall be dis- 
tinctly known and examined and answered. 
It is here where this foundation of Judge 
Dudley’s may, in the essence of it, be just 
as useful as ever, securing that this criti- 
cism and answer shall be deliberately given 
from time to time. It is a thankless task 
to undertake, and one I should hardly have 
attempted had it not thus been laid upon 
me. But, having been thus committed to 
me, I dared not shrink from it, and will 
give, as I understand it, the answer of 
Liberalism to the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

That this answer should have been thus 
committed to me is, also, not without a cer 
tain fitness. For, however inadequately, I 
represent the Liberalism of England as well 
as of America. I was brought up with a 
great respect for Catholicism. I think this 
was the case with all the older English Uni- 
tarians. Catholics and Unitarians had been 
fellow-sufferers, and had had to fight the 
battle of religious liberty side by side. 
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When Catholic Emancipation in England 
was finally won in 1829, there were great 
rejoicings in the ranks of English Liberal- 
ism. It was in the tradition of that feeling 
that I grew up, regarding Catholics as our 
natural allies, loving to study the lives of 
Catholic saints and leaders. I remember 
that two of the first lectures I gave, after 
entering on my ministry, were on Saint 
Bernard and Ignatius Loyola, strongly ap- 
preciative both of their lives and of their 
work. I think there are a good many Lib- 
erals who feel in that way still, especially 
among those who know of Catholicism 
chiefly as they find it in the devotional 
writings of Newman and Faber, or hear of 
it in the labors of the Sisters of Charity, or 
some of the other orders of Pity or of Help. 

It has been one of the painful disillusions 
of my life to have to modify that feeling. 
As a busy minister, mingling with all 
classes, in two countries, and in very vari- 
ous circumstances, a closer acquaintance 
with Catholicism has not borne out that 
earlier estimate of it. I have not, indeed, 
ceased to admire the lives of religious hero- 
ism which illuminate its history, and the 
qualities of obedience, piety, and self-sacri- 
fice of which one sees many beautiful exam- 
ples in the humble and nameless lives of its 
rank and file. But Catholicism is not only 
a religious spirit and thought; it is a great 
ecclesiastical organization, and it is as such 
that I have come to see the dangerousness 
of its claims. The claim to be a supreme 
divine institution, of course I have never 
accepted; but what has grown upon me in 
widening experience of the world is that 
this very claim, and the methods and efforts 
to sustain it, make it dangerous and mis- 
chievous even as a human institution, 
injurious to human liberty around it, and 
sapping the highest spirit of truth within 
itself. 

Of this primary claim, to be an infallible 
divine authority in faith and morals, I must 
speak first, because not only all else rests 
upon this, but also this has such a distinct 
attraction to society in these days of wide- 
spread questioning and doubt. The per- 
plexity of individual responsibility, of hay- 
ing to think out one’s own faith, and judge 
- each for one’s self of truth and duty, presses 
very heavily upon many hearts; and to these 
there is something inexpressibly restful and 


attractive in a system which lays down all 
truth and duty with the certainty of a di- 
vine and absolute authority. 

But is the authority genuine and really 
divine, or is the whole claim one of those 
“usurpations” and ‘fatal errors” which 
Judge Dudley perceived, and desired to have 
men permanently warned against? That is 
the question, and the answer is not really 
very obscure. There is no need to enter 
into any of the textual or historical points 
which are commonly regarded as lying at 
the root of the papal claim. Let it be an 
open question whether, when Christ said, 
“Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church,’ he was referring to 
Peter’s personality or to the ardent faith 
which Peter had just expressed. Let it be 
granted that Peter very likely did reside 
in Rome, and was for a time the head or 
bishop of the disciples there. But even 
upon this foundation the claim of perpet- 
ual infallible authority for all successors in 
that Roman bishopric cannot rest without a 
violence which in any other field of human 
authority would be universally scouted. 

But the real impossibility of the claim 
is seen, not so much in the inadequacy of 
its origin as in the impotence and falsity 
of its results. If there really were, indeed, 
such a permanent agency of direct com- 
munication of God’s truth, one cannot help 
feeling that in so many ages it ought to 
have clearly told upon human knowledge. 
It ought surely to have brought men a little 
earlier to the truth on any subject about 
which it claimed to be able to speak. It 
ought to have been able to deliver its fol- 
lowers, earlier than others, from the ancient 
superstitions of the world. But what do 
we actually find? That, again and again, 
in the gradual progress of human knowledge 
as to the nature of the world, the Catholic 
Church has not only not anticipated the gen- 
eral intelligence of its time, but has actually 
lagged behind it. Nor has this been only 
on subjects of which it has taken no cogni- 
zance and on which it has pronounced no 
opinion. It has pronounced opinions, but 
it has pronounced the wrong ones. I pass 
by for a moment the question of its actual 
treatment of Galileo; but it stands broadly 
on the page of history that the Copernican 
theory was excluded as false, heretical, and 
contrary to Scripture from all Catholic 


teaching for generations after it had been 
accepted by the world; that it was not till 
1757 that the ban against teaching it was 
removed by Benedict XIV., and not till 
1822 that it was admitted to be true by an 
edict then ratified by Pius VII. 

Indeed, it is difficult to speak too strongly 
of this general opposition of the Church to 
the progress of science and to the exposure 
and extinction of what the educated world 
now recognizes as superstition. The 
Church did not merely tolerate the belief in 
witchcraft (it may be said to do so still in 
Catholic countries): it everywhere stimu- 
lated the persecution of those accused of 
the crime. “The Puritans did the same,’’ 
it may be replied. True; and therefore, as 
Edwin D. Mead aptly puts it,—“therefore 
we say that the Puritan churches were far 
from infallible.” None are readier to say 
this than the present representatives of the 
Puritans themselves. But the Catholic 
Church has no such frank admission, and, if 
she does not any longer stimulate the 
superstition, does nothing in Catholic 
countries to uproot it. That shocking re- 
cent case of witch-burning at Clonmel in 
Ireland was not, of course, for a moment 
endorsed by the Church; but it took place 
in a country in which her teaching has had 
absolute sway, and been received with abso- 
lute submission for untold generations. It 
is palpable mistakes of this kind which tell, 
with a force which no ancient texts can 
blunt, against the great claim of Rome, in 
the estimation of that more liberal world to 
which her appeal has to be made to-day. 

But the fact is that, even on the closer 
inspection of careful scholarship, the claim 
fails equally. This century of Science has 
placed the question of such an infallible 
revelation as the Church claims under condi- 
tions which never existed before; and the 
examination of ancient documents, which 
has become almost a branch of science, sup- 
plies the final link in the evidence against 
it. And here, in this last matter, we are 
upon the Church’s own special ground. In 
science, indeed, the Church claims that her 
infallibility is saved by the fact that, while 
Galileo was condemned by the Congregation 
of the Index, the papal brief which would 
have added the stamp of technical ex-cathe- 
dra infallibility was not issued. Even this 
is doubtful, in the light of more recent doc- 


umentary evidence; but everything short of 
this was done. Both Paul V. and Urban 
VIII. instigated the proceedings against 
Galileo, so that, as Prof. Tomlinson re- 
marks in his careful monograph,* “All that 
can be said is that the two popes were in 
error as men respecting the theory, but not 
as popes.” But, if the Church thus just 
technically saves her claim to infallibility 
in regard to that matter of science, not even 
such a technical plea can be put forth in 
regard to her.decrees on the canon and in- 
spiration of Scripture. The fatal mistake 
of Rome, which is coming every year into 
stronger light, was when, at the Fourth Ses- 
sion of the Council of Trent, she undertook 
to show that she reverenced the Bible just 
as much as Protestants did, by decreeing its 
absolute verbal inspiration. True, Protes- 
tants were affirming the same thing, but 
even then, as some of Luther’s critical 
judgments show, with variations of empha- 
sis and loopholes for fuller knowledge; but 
the Council of Trent decreed, authorita- 
tively and finally, the divine authorship of 
every part of the Bible, even of what we 
call the Apocrypha, aud this so absolutely 
as to make the writers simply inspired 
amanuenses. She thus raises up against her 
all the real Biblical criticism of the world; 
for it is every day becoming more evident 
to scholars of all sects, Catholics included, 
that that older claim of absolute verbal in- 
spiration for the whole Bible is simply con- 
trary to fact. Catholic scholars are very 
quiet upon the subject, few books are pub- 
lished about it. and many people are quite 
unaware of it; for the chief emphasis of the 
Catholic appeal to the world is not to the 
Bible, but to the Church. Efforts have been 
made to obtain rom Rome some distinct 
permission to give up verbal inspiration, 
but in vain. Cardinal Newman (as I am 
reminded by one who knew him as a fellow- 
Catholic) tentatively tried to take refuge in 
a sort of inspiration ‘as to the substance of, 
passages,” but his efforts practically came 
to nothing; and at the Vatican Council of 
1869 the Tridentine decree was reiterated 
in terms equally as strong and explicit as 
before.t Moreover, the recent encyclical of 


*“Galileo,’’ by Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S., p. 7. 


+ ‘Bos, vero [this follows the enumeration of the 
books, including the Apocrypha}, Ecclesia pro sacris 
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Leo XIII. on the study of Holy Scripture in 
the Church has, if anything, made matters 
worse by reiterating some of the most obso- 
lete ideas respecting the Scriptures, and in- 
sisting on their being read and interpreted 
exclusively in the light of the teaching of 
the Fathers. Here is the point at which 
all real scholarship is absolutely united 
against statements on which Catholicism 
has staked its infallibility. Simply the 
facts are not as Rome insists that they must 
be received. There can be no real question 
nowadays of reconciling the cosmogonic 
ideas of the fourth century Fathers with 
modern science. Thus some of Rome’s 
best scholars have already been compelled 
to withdraw from their allegiance, while 
others are hesitating between what they are 
obliged to accept as doctrine and what they 
know to be the facts. 

But there are other points which touch 
the leadership claimed by Catholicism in 
our modern world more closely than these 
questions of theoretical infallibility. Per- 
haps there is no question on which men— 
not the foes of Catholicism, but its well- 
wishers —are more exercised than this: 
How does the Catholic Church really stand 
in regard to liberty ? 

At first sight there is much that is encour- 
aging. We find leading Catholics among 
the most. emphatic eulogists of this America, 
the very raison d’étre of which is its large, 
trustful, self-governing liberty. We find 
Catholic ecclesiastics taking part in public 
affairs and discussing legislation and states- 
manship with the avowal of principles of 
liberty which sound like echoes of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and especially to 
the front with intelligent interest and help 
in the great problems of Jabor and social 
economy. 


et canonicis habet, non ideo quod sola humana in- 
dustria concinnati sua deinde auctoritate sint ap- 
probati; nec ideo dumtaxat quod revelationem 
sine errore contineant; sed propterea quod Spiritu 
Sancto inspirante, conscripti Deum habent auc- 
torem, atque ut tales ipsi Ecclesiz traditi sint.”— 
“Actes et Histoire du Concile Hcuménique de Rome, 
1869,”’ 3d Session, Cap. II. (p. 207 in the edition in 
the Boston Public Library). [‘*These, therefore, the 
Church holds for sacred and canonical, not because, 
prepared by human industry only, they then re- 
ceived the seal of authority; nor simply because 
they contain a revelation free from error; but be- 
cause written, the Holy Ghost inspiring, they have 
God for their author, and as such have been de- 
livered to the Church.’’} 
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So full and hearty, indeed, are these ex- 
pressions of liberty that it seems almost 
carping and ungenerous to go behind them, 
and to ask: Do they really represent Catholi- 
cism in its permanent policy, or are they 
merely local accommodations to the circum- 
stances in which it finds itself here and 
there? The claim of the Church is that it 
is always and everywhere the same. Other 
churches have acted, at this or that time, as 
if they believed that they would be always 
the same; and sometimes, when inevitable 
changes have come, they have been very 
slow to acknowledge them. We have seen 
orthodox Protestants, whom Calvin would 
have indignantly disowned, even if he had 
not burned them along with Servetus, pub- 
licly declaring that they stand by the old 
faith of Calvin. But their more thoughtful 
leaders frankly admit the changes, and we 
know that the advance is real, not a mere 
local accommodation to the thought of 
others, and liable to be disowned to-morrow. 
But how is it with this apparent advance of 
Catholicism toward liberty ? Is it really 
changed, or is it indeed always the same, 
and this a mere temporary and local keep- 
ing of its real principles in the background? 

“Always and everywhere” the same, is its 
claim. We have then to compare this 
modern tone of freedom in free countries 
not only with its older tone, but with its 
character elsewhere. We want to know 
how far the liberality which Catholicism 
professes aud pleads for here is carried out 
among its own people or allowed to others 
in parts of the world where it still holds 
paramount power. We are the more en- 
titled to ask this, because the Catholic 
Church is not, like Protestant Episcopacy, 
a group of federated national churches, each 
of which can go on its way without interfer- 
ence from the rest. It is one church, with 
an infallible head, and claims to be every- 
where the same in dogmatic teaching. So 
that what perplexes the student of modern 
Catholicism is that, while in England and 
America it stands forth as the champion 
of liberty, in countries where it is in the 
ascendency nothing is heard of liberty, and 
nothing is known of it. How much liberty 
did Rome allow in Austria so long as it 
could make its concordat on its own terms? 
Or take it in Spain,—or even in Belgium, 
under the recent revival of the Catholic 


régime ? What about liberty of worship? 
What about liberty of education? The 
simple fact is that the Catholic Church 
holds an entirely different tone when plead- 
ing for the right of equality in free states 
and when dealing with the appeal of other 
religious bodies even for toleration, let alone 
equality, in states where it holds paramount 
power. If any one wants an illustration of 
this, let him read up the official pleas put 
forth by the authorities of the Romish 
Church during the struggle in England for 
Catholic emancipation, and compare them 
with the claims which are now habitually 
made from the same quarter. The point 
which was most anxiously questioned, both 
in Parliament and throughout the country, 
and with a sincere desire to know the facts, 
was whether Catholics were really free to 
render a complete and undivided allegiance 
to the civil government of their country, or 
whether, as Catholics, they were subject to 
such instructions and authority from Rome 
as might conflict with their own free judg- 
ment and action as loyal citizens. Espe- 
cially were questions pressed as to the pres- 
ent status of the claims which in the past 
had created some of the worst scandals of 
papal interference among European king- 
doms. ‘Did the pope claim any temporal 
jurisdiction? Did he still pretend to a 
power to depose kings, release subjects 
from their allegiance, and incite them to 
revolt? Was faith to be kept with here- 
tics? Did the Church still teach the doc- 
trines of persecution?”* To all such ques- 
tioning, answers came in abundance from 
the highest Catholic authorities in the king- 
dom. Parliamentary committees were held 
in 1824 and 1825, and various high Catho- 
lic dignitaries were examined, all of whom 
scouted the idea of any obligation to obey 
the pope in civil matters or to believe that 
he is infallible. And solemn declarations 
to the same effect were put forward by the 
Vicars Apostolic who in those days ruled 
the Catholics of Great Britain; while the 
hierarchy of the Roman communion, in its 
“ Pastoral Address to the Clergy and Laity 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland,” 
declared on oath their belief that it is not 
an article of the Catholic faith, neither are 
they thereby required to believe that the 


* Gladstone on the “Vatican Decrees,”’ p. 12. 


pope is infallible. The strongest and most 
influential of these Catholic exponents was 
Bishop Doyle, who exhausted language in 
repudiating either idea. “Our obedience to 
the law,” he said, “and the allegiance which 
we owe to the sovereign are complete and 
full and perfect and undivided, inasmuch 
as they extend to all political, legal, and 
civil rights of the king or of his subjects”; 
while in his ‘Essay on the Catholic Claims,” 
addressed to the prime minister, Lord Liver- 
pool, he broke out into the following still 
stronger language: “What, my lord, have 
we to do with the proceedings of popes, 
and why should we be made accountable 
for them?” * 

And so the measure of Catholic emanci- 
pation was passed, and I do not think any 
Englishman now regrets it. But, all the 
same,—emancipation attained,—the Catho- 
lic hierarchy has since carefully explained 
away every one of the plainest meanings 
which the people and statesmen of the time 
understood, and were intended to under- 
stand, by these statements. In all fairness, 
let it be said that their authors understood 
them in the same sense also. They stated 
what they believed at the time. But, really, 
no Catholic can claim a mind of his own; 
and they have had to retract in obedience 
to Rome. For, since then, the infallibility 
of the pope, so emphatically and authorita- 
tively repudiated in 1826, has been abso- 
lutely decreed by the Vatican Council; and 
this, it must be remembered, covers not 
merely all matters of “faith” and “morals,” 
but also whatever concerus the government 
and discipline of the Church, the limits of 
this large category being only determined 
by the same authority. This may appear 
at first sight a vague claim, not really 
touching the practical matters of civil goy- 
ernment and allegiance. But this charita- 
ble interpretation is rendered impossible 
by the fact that within this very generation, 
especially in the Syllabus and Encyclical of 


Pius IX., every one of the special interfer-~ 


ences with civil life and action which have 
most roused the hostility of modern civili- 
zation, and which the friends of Rome have 


* Any one desiring to refer to these matters more 
fully shouid consult the pamphlet by W. HB. Glad- | 
stone, ‘“‘The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on 
Civil Allegiance.” 


liked to regard as really, if not formally, 
dropped, have been distinctly reaffirmed, 
under cover of anathema against those who 
would teach otherwise. The liberty of 
speech and of the press; the liberty of 
couscience and worship, and that in coun- 
tries called Catholic the free exercise of 
other religions may laudably be allowed; 
the teaching that the Church may not use 
force,—all these ideas have been directly and 
explicitly condemned; while, by the equal 
condemnation of all who hold that bishops 
and Cicumenical Councils have “transgressed 
the just limits of their power, or usurped the 
rights of princes,” every worst wrong in his- 
tory—from the persecution of heretics to 
the power of deposing rulers and releasing 
subjects from their allegiance—is claimed 
as aright capable of being used wherever 
needed, and the Church itself the only judge 
of the need ! 

I do not mean that all this is likely ever 
to become any great practical danger in 
America or England. I think national 
patriotism is too strong. I cannot help be- 
lieving that in any great emergency, in 
which some “usurpation” of Rome might 
come into conflict with men’s duties as 
Englishmen or Americans, the spirit of 
loyal citizenship would prevail every time, 
just as it did with English Catholics in the 
time of the Armada. But, then, the steady 
welfare and progress of a nation do not de- 
pend upon these decisions in such great 
emergencies. They depend upon municipal 
_ self-government, and the innumerable ques- 
tions of law and order and civil policy, 
which are constantly intertwined with 
“morals,” if not with “faith,” and so can at 
any moment be included in-the scope of 
Catholic authority. It is in such lesser 
matters that we need our citizens to exer- 
cise intelligence and freedom. Let the 
Catholic leaders urge what seems to them 
the course most consonant with Catholic 
principles, as the religionists of any kind 
are entitled to do; but let them do it as 
one of the elements of free citizen judg- 
ment. But, when the Catholic Church 
claims not only this general advice, but the 
absolute direction of the action of Catholic 
citizens, then—and it has done this again 
and again—it makes a claim which is just 
as much a “usurpation” as in the time of 
Judge Dudley, which must always be a per- 


plexing mischief, and is only not dangerous, 
because it can so seldom be enforced. So 
it needs to be understood that all this eulo- 
gizing of American liberty on the part of 
Catholic ecclesiastics has behind it neces- 
sarily an attitude of mind toward Rome 
and her authority which is wholly incon- 
sistent with it. One is glad to hear such 
professions of liberty: one cannot help be- 
lieving that they are, often, personally sin- 
cere; but the local and personal attitude 
does not alter the real character of the in- 
stitution itself, which was a burden upon 
liberty in the past,—and claims to be always 
the same,—and still is the same wherever it 
has the power. 

But this discrepancy, between the Catho- 
lic eulogies of liberty in Protestant coun- 
tries, and both its permanent claims and 
its practice in countries where it is in 
power, touches a great deal more than 
the question of liberty. It concerns very 
closely the attitude of Catholicism in regard 
to truth. 

It is one of the strong points made by 
Catholics that, alone of all religious bodies, 
they have absolute, reliable, unchanging 
truth. The ordinary Protestant reliance on 
the Bible they treat as mere delusion. 
The reliance on the individual reason and 
conscience, which Liberals regard as the ulti- 
mate ground of belief, they ridicule as a 
mere ignis fatuus leading men only into 
bogs of doubt or cloud-lands of speculation. 
No! To the longing of the common heart 
for some clear truth Catholics reply that 
they alone have truth. That which the 
pope pronounces, ex cathedra, to be truth, 
that must infallibly be so. Thus on the 
matter of truth they claim to be before all 
others. 

And yet how far does this go—even if it 
were so—into the deep reality of truth? 
Truth, in the deepest fact of it, is a spirit 
in the heart, not a mere statement about 
some external thing. At least, it must be 
first a spirit in the heart,—the spirit that 
reverences the fact as it is. It must rever- 
ence the fact close by; and so it shall grow 
into the faculty which reaches out and has 
a chance of apprehending the further fact, 
say, of ages past, or of realms and worlds 
outside our personal ken and knowledge. 
So a man’s deepest relation to truth is deter- 
mined not by his having some special 


source of information about heavenly 
things, and submitting his own thinking to 
that, but by his having a clear open eye to 
the fact of things close about him, and 
standing by that fact, and refusing to say 
or do anything at variance with that. Now, 
this spirit of truth is a very great thing, far 
more important to the life of man than any 
list of alleged truths. When Paul Dudley 
ordained a lecture for exposing not only the 
“tyranny and usurpation” of the Romish 
Church, but also its “heresies” and “fatal 
errors,” he probably had in his mind some of 
its doctrines about divine and future things. 
The world has gone forward since then. It 
has become sceptical as to any church hay- 
ing special information about those more 
distant verities. Certainly, the only relig- 
ious teachers who will win much attention 
to their claims of divine truth are such as 
are palpably trustworthy in the, matter of 
human truth, honest and straightforward 
and sincere in all the common dealings and 
relations of life. Now, in all this—and I 
speak no mere opinion of my own, but what 
I know to be the misgiving of even the most 
liberal and friendly observers—the Catholic 
priesthood seems curiously weak. It has 
elevated mental reservation and evasion into 
a system, so that the world is always puz- 
zled how far to receive Catholic assurances 
and declarations at their “face value.” It 
officially sanctions such misrepresentations 
of history as its own best scholars are 
ashamed of; and even in regard to the most 
sacred matters of faith it admits pious 
frauds such as no other church in Christen- 
dom would allow for a moment. 

Let me give an illustration or two. It is 
not without significance that two of the 
most disliked expressions, for subtle 
double-dealing and for skilful reasoning 
apart from any real truth,—‘“Jesuitical” and 
“casuistry,’—have grown up from one of 
the chief orders of Catholicism and from one 
of its chief methods of reasoning. I have 
been struck with this: that, even from the 
best outside friends and admirers of Catholi- 
cism, it is almost impossible to obtain any 
clear answer when you ask them what they 
believe to be the truth about the charge 
that Catholicism teaches that faith need 
not be kept with heretics. As for history, 
Catholic history strikes the average mind 
about as railroad geography does. Every 
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one knows how the railroad companies, in 
those neat little maps which illustrate their 
folders, represent their own lines by broad 
straight lines from end to end, while rival 
railways are either left out altogether or put 
in thin and devious lines, as if of no account. 
Yes, that makes very pretty maps; but it is 
not geography! It is about the same with 
Of course there have 
been real Catholic historians, who have 
written fairly even about such subjects as 
the Reformation; but, take the histories 
which are specially written and officially 
recommended for Catholic education, and 
the comparison of the railroad folder-map 
is none too strong. Everything is right. 
The line is perfectly straight. The trouble 
is it is a little too straight. You find 
Luther represented simply as an ambitious, 
turbulent, and vain hypocrite, whose protest 
against indulgences was due to his anger at 
their sale not being given to his own 
“Augustinian” order, but to the Domini- 
cans; while Tetzel was a learned and excel- 
lent man, whose success in their sale was 
due “to the faith and devotion of the peo- 
ple,” and whose masterly defence of them 
was burned at Wittemberg simply out of 
dislike of free speech. You find the enormi- 
ties of the Inquisition explained away as the 
excesses of individual Catholics, but which 
the Church disowns. You find the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day explained 
away as a merely political uprising of loyal 
Frenchmen, with which religion had noth- 
ing to do; and the medal and Te Deum 
with which Pope Gregory XIII. had it cele- 
brated at Rome were in thanksgiving not 
for the massacre, of which he was kept 
ignorant, but for the preservation of the 
French king from death and of the French 
nation from the horrors of a civil war. If 
any one would study in closer detail the 
minor untruthfulnesses of exaggeration and 
supression with which Catholic school-books 
abound, he will find a curious collection of 
them in Edwin D. Mead’s pamphlet on 
“The Roman Catholic Church and the 
Public Schools.” Mr. Mead is well known 
as one of the fairest of American writers, 
and by no means sparing in his exposure 
of the meannesses and persecutions perpe- 
trated by Protestantism; but, as he points 
out, there is no denial or suppression of 
these things in Protestant histories. They 
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are recorded and deplored as the blots upon 
times when no church understood freedom 
or Christianity. But Catholicism cannot 
admit that it has had anything to mend or 
learn. Its misrepresentations in this direc- 
tion are such as are entirely without parallel 
among other religious bodies, except to 
some extent among some of its Ritualist 
imitators. Nearly all the valuable inven- 
tions of the world are summed up as “due 
to Catholics.” The Holy See has been 
“God’s instrument in conferring upon Eu- 
rope all the real good she enjoys.” Much is 
said about the Salem witch trials, but noth- 
ing about the incomparably greater num- 
bers put to death for witchcraft in Catholic 
countries; and, perhaps, the climax is in 
this choice summing up of the comparative 
history of Catholicism and Protestantism 
by Bishop Gilmour: “To make converts, 
Catholicity has ever appealed to reason; 
Protestantism, like Mohammedanism, to 
force and violence”! No wonder Mr. Mead 
winds up his examination with the preg- 
nant verdict: “This is not history.” 

With such a curious absence of truthful- 
ness about the past, it is hardly surprising 
that it is difficult to obtain reliable state- 
ments about present matters. While I lived 
in America, I was for a number of years 
one of the Fellowship Committee of our 
own body, and had frequent. occasion to 
make inquiries about the career and stand- 
ing of ministers leaving other churches and 
desiring to enter ours. I found little diff- 
culty in obtaining confidential and reliable 
_ statements about ministers from all Protes- 
tant denominations. Where they had been 
good and valuable men, it was freely ac- 
knowledged, even though it might be with 
expressions of regret at losing them. But, 
in the case of ex-Catholics, what informa- 
tion we could obtain proved so unreliable 
that gradually we gave up seeking for it. 
I was talking about this with one of our 
most respected English ministers, when he 
told me something which seems to throw 
light on the matter. I should premise that 
this minister, after a good university educa- 
tion, had begun life as an Anglican clergy- 
man, but later, like others of the Ritualists, 
had gone over to Rome, and become a priest. 
_ After some years in the Catholic priesthood 
he quietly came back into Protestantism. 
He never showed any of the bitterness of 
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converts, however; never joined in “No 
Popery’’ movements, seldom spoke of his 
Catholic experiences at all, and has won uni- 
versal respect among us by his high and 
spotless character. So that what he told 
me I felt I could implicitly accept. And it 
was this: that, after he had been in the 
priesthood for some time, he happened to 
be at a conference of priests at which the 
question proposed for discussion was this: 
“Supposing a priest apostatizes, and one of 
his fellow-priests, in order to block his way, 
starts a report of his having been guilty of 
some scandalous crime, how ought such 
a falsehood to be treated ?” He said he 
should never forget the amazement with 
which he listened, as some of them laid it 
down that it should be treated as a venial 
transgression, with some slight official pen- 
ance imposed, while others declared it to be 
no wrong, because of its being intended to 
bar the apostate in his wicked course, and 
force him back into the Church; but not 
a single one among them all clearly and 
strongly condemned it. He told me that it 
was this which first made him feel that 
somehow he was where he did not belong, 
and led after a time to his returning to 
Protestantism. 

This different feeling about truth, this 
apparent feeling that the service of the 
Church releases them from the ordinary 
obligations to honesty and _ straightfor- 
wardness, has again and again been 
forced upon me, in my observation of 
the working of the Romish priesthood. 
Here is one illustration which I came upon 
in my earlier days of admiration for Cathol- 
icism, and which I should have regarded as 
a Protestant calumny if I had not found it 
in a file of missionary reports presented to 
and published by the Propaganda. These 
reports had been lent to me by a loyal Cath- 
olic layman, who knew my interest in mis- 
sionary work in the East. This particular 
document is a letter from M. Goutelle, 
priest, in China, of the Society of Foreign 
Missions, giving his report of a visit he had 
been ordered to make to the Christians in 
the south-east of his province. After tell- 
ing how he disguised himself, his narrative 
proceeds thus: ‘Walking along from street 
to street, we came at length to an apothe- 
cary’s shop in the large square. Here I 
keep a man, at my own expense, to baptize 


the children of pagans in danger of death. 
He is a pious Christian, zealous, faithful, 
and endowed with great moral courage. 
With respect to my apothecary, he only 
requires me to pay for his food and cloth- 
ing. He is skilful in preparing medicines; 
and I provide him with the necessary drugs, 
from which he prepares pills and draughts, 
which we dispense gratuitously to the chil- 
dren under seven years of age,’’—some 
dozens, sometimes fifty or sixty, he men- 
tions further on, are brought to them every 
day; and, ‘when he sees that they are in 
danger of death or afflicted with an incura- 
ble disease,”—permission is only extended 
for such as are in peril,—‘‘he baptizes them. 
The father and mother remain in perfect 
ignorance of the sacrament which is thus 
administered under their eyes. Our pious 
fraud,”—these are not my words, remember, 
but his own, publicly printed in the official 
missionary record,—‘‘our pious fraud is 
greatly facilitated by the custom, generally 
adopted by Chinese doctors, of bathing the 
children’s foreheads to cool the heat which 
appears to rise to their heads. Whenever 
we find children thus in danger of death, 
our first care is to call for fresh water. ‘This 
child will die!’ we exclaim. ‘Fetch some 
water to cool the heat which is burning in 
his head!’ Tue poor afflicted mother thinks 
she has discovered the savior of her child, 
and hastens to furnish a cup of the desired 
element. On seeing the water poured upon 
the forehead of her suffering child, she feels 
herself comforted by the hope of his recov- 
ery. A conversation then ensues as to the 
age of her son, the commencement of his 
illness, and its effects; and, in the mean 
time, we endeavor to extinguish the fire of 
hell.” 

Further on he adds: “My town-baptizer is 
well adapted for the office. He makes use 
of a sponge to effect his purpose; and, as 
this is a thing almost unknown to the coun- 
try, the Chinese imagine it contains an ex- 
cellent antidote to the fever.” Father Gou- 
telle goes on to speak with (on his own 
view) pardonable pride of the success of 
this “pious fraud.” “The mandarin and 
the principal persons of the town also apply 
to us in case of need.” “The whole town is 
delighted with this good work.” ‘These 
‘pagans hold my pharmacy in such esteem 
that they have designated it Gay-jen-tang, 
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the place of philanthropy.” By this appella- 
tion it is known even to a distance of thirty 
miles, and the net religious result is thus 
given in his own words: “In this institution 
alone nearly a thousand children are annu- 
ally regenerated. In the absence of any 
means of ascertaining the number of those 
who die aiter baptism, we consider that we 
may safely take them at one-half. Thus 
five hundred little angels are annually sent 
to heaven to sing the praises of the Lord 
and to act as patrons to all who participate 
in this good work.” And so the whole re- 
port winds up with an appeal for more 
funds “to found similar establishments in 
many other places.” 

If the doctrine of baptism held by the 
Church really affords sanction for such prac- 
tices, and really teaches that infants thus 
fraudulently baptized just before death 
have a better standing before Almighty 
God than if they had died as they were, 
then this only gives an added weight to the 
answer of modern Liberalism, that we re- 
pudiate the claim of this Church to the over- 
lordship of men’s souls. Indeed, in this 
respect, Rome has degenerated from the 
more ancient doctrine still maintained in 
the Greek Church. For the Greek Church 
still regards such secret baptism of infants, 
without any idea that they are to be brought 
up Christians, as a blasphemous desecration 
of the sacrament. But, apart from all the- 
ology, I cannot help feeling how the narra- 
tion of this little scheme—without a word 
of apology or regret for the deceit involved, 
but only a sort of jaunty chuckle of satisfac- 
tion, and all printed amoung the official re- 
ports of Catholic missions—indicates a curi- 
ous difference on the matter of respect for 
truth to what prevails not only in Protes- 
tant bodies, but even among non-religious 
people of decent average honesty. 

Nor is it only in dealings with “pagans” 
that one finds this difference in the canons 
of conduct. All along my ministry [ have 
kept coming upon incidents illustrative of 
the same thing. Here it met me in the 
bitter sorrow of a young widow, one of my 
own parishioners in England, who had 
been married to a Catholic with the express 
and open stipulation that, of any children of 
the marriage, the boys should be brought up 
Catholics and the girls Protestants. But 
the man died, leaving only one little daugh- 
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ter; and then it was found that in a new 


will made during the death-bed visitations 
of his confessor, he had disregarded that 
stipulation, and directed his daughter to be 
brought up a Catholic. Nothing could be 
proved that legally amounted to undue in- 
fluence. So the will had to stand; and the 
poor lady, left with her one little daughter 
just when the girl’s mind was opening into 
life’s deeper sympathies, had to be separated 
from her in that deepest part of life. Here 
again it met me in a large city hospital, of 
which I was one of the board of manage- 
ment. It was managed in a broad, entirely 
unsectarian fashion. Ministers of all de- 
nominations were welcome to visit any of 
their own persuasion; and, though the regu- 
lar chaplain was of the English Established 
Church, he was a straightforward, manly 
young fellow, who never attempted to use 
his position for any proselyting. Among 
those to whom he ministered was a poor boy 
of twelve or thirteen, who was in a long, lin- 
gering illness, to whom he had shown much 
kindness, and who had grown quite fond of 
him. This boy occupied a bed in a small 
passage-ward between two larger ones; and 
one day the nurse in charge told the chap- 
lain that the Catholic priest had left word 
for him that he must not visit that boy any 
more, as he was a Catholic. The matter 
coming in that curt fashion made some lit- 
tle stir, and I was placed upon the commit- 
tee that was appointed to inquire into the 
circumstances. They turned out to be, 
that the priest, in passing through this 
ward, in the nurse’s absence, had taken the 
opportunity to talk to the boy, impressing 
upon him that only Catholics could be 
saved; and, the poor, frightened lad con- 
senting, thinking, as he said, that it couldn’t 
do him any harm, the priest had there and 
then taken a little bottle of holy-water out 
of his pocket, and baptized him! I sup- 
pose, on the Catholic theory of salvation, 
this might be defended; but our board of 


~ managers regarded it as what the world 


calls very sharp practice. 

Only one other illustration of this way 
in which the claim of the Catholic Church 
is allowed to override the common world’s 
sense of truth and honor. One day, long 
ago now, there came to me two of my 
neighbors, in whom I was warmly inter- 
ested by reason of their intelligence and 
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thrift, in about as sore distress as parents 
can know. They told me that a daughter, 
a bright young woman of some eighteen 
years, had been courted by a young fellow 
in the neighborhood, and had been seduced 
by him. The young man was a Catholic, 
and now refused to marry her. I advised 
them to apply to his priest. They did so; 
and the only answer was, “Let your daugh- 
ter be baptized as a Catholic, and the man 
shall marry her to-morrow.” They pleaded 
that she was not a Catholic. She was a 
Unitarian, as they were. Of course, they 
allowed that, in marrying him, she would 
be free to change if she desired; and they 
would even have consented that any chil- 
dren should be brought up Catholics. But 
to insist upon her being baptized at once? 
Surely, he could not insist on that as a con- 
dition of getting the man to keep his prom- 
ise and do his duty! But it was all of no use. 
It may have been their sensitiveness which 
described his manner toward them in their 
sorrowful pleading as hard and contemptu- 
ous; but, however given, the answer re- 
mained the same; and it was repeated after 
reference to a higher authority: “Let her 
be baptized, and the man shall marry her 
to-morrow.” If not, he would not have any- 
thing to do with the matter. They came 
back to me in this perplexity; and, though 
I could not advise them under any circum- 
stances to take a step so wrong, I hardly 
dared to urge them strongly against it, so 
sad and life-long appeared the consequence 
of refusal. Nor did I need to urge them. 
The next time that I saw them, just as the 
whole family were emigrating, when I asked 
whether they had finally yielded, I shall 
never forget the mother’s answer: “No: 
we could not do it. I said to my husband: 
‘There has been sin enough already. Don’t 
let us have any more.’ ”’ 

I venture to say that in no other church 
in Christendom would such a case have 
been so dealt with,—in a way at once so 
outraging natural human feeling and so dis- 
honoring a sacred religious service. 

Perhaps it may seem hard measure to 
argue against an institution from such acts 
of individuals. There is no church but has 
among its clergy some less worthy than 
others; some, perhaps, against whom things 
as tricky or as unfeeling might be told. 
But these things I have quoted, out of my 


own personal knowledge, have been official 
acts; and I know too well from others, 
whose experience has been like my own, 
that they are no extreme exceptions. They 
are not illustrations of what unworthy men 
may do in the name of the claims of Rome, 
but of what those claims lead to even in 
average men, in lowering the standard of 
natural truth and right. 

Indeed, I think it all comes back to this: 
that, in Catholicism, the institution, exagger- 
ated by these tremendous claims, has come 
to be so much more than the soul or spirit 
of it. I think, indeed, that this is felt by 
many of its own adherents. Even those 
who are entirely loyal to it constantly ex- 
cuse, as necessary for the Church, actions and 
requirements which in themselves they can- 
not defend. I am not the only Protestant 
who has had considerable money intrusted 
to him by poor Catholics. The first time, I 
wanted to decline such a trust. “Why don’t 
you place it with your own priest? He isa 
very good man, isn’t he ?” “Oh, yes,” was 
the eager reply. “He is a very good man, 
but still I would rather you took care of it 
for me. You see, if anything happened to 
me while I am gone, I know you would give 
it to my people all right.” “Well,” I said, 
“wouldn’t Father do the same?” 
“Well, I don’t know”; and, after a pause, 
“Maybe he’d be wanting it for the Church.” 

The same kind of feeling is constantly 
coming out with regard to the Public 
Schools. You seldom hear any of the 
Catholic parents speak against the paro- 
chial schools,—“the Sisters’ schools,” as they 
call them. When they speak of them at all, 
it is usually as institutions which, “of 
course, are quite right,’’ “of course the 
Church ought to have them,” and so forth; 
but, all the same, every one who has had 
much to do with the Catholic poor in Amer- 
ican cities knows perfectly well that they 
greatly prefer to have their children go to the 
public schools. They do not want them 
brought up apart. Before all things, they 
want them to grow up American citizens. 
When a Catholic school is opened in a dense 
district, at first numbers of the Catholic 
children are withdrawn from the public 
school, and swept into the Sisters’ school. 
But, after a while, you as constantly hear 
that many of the children are one by one, 
some on one excuse, some on another, find- 
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ing their way back to the old institution,— 
the school of the people. Only by the 
strongest appeals through pulpit and confes- 
sional, and by threats of withholding the 
sacraments, are the specially Catholic schools 
kept up in any strength. 

And so it is in many things. The insti- 
tution overrides freedom, overrides the 
parent. At times it comes out with the 
most eloquent pleas for freedom; but they 
are always qualified by that claim of the 
Church to obedience in every matter which 
comes within the range of its authority,—a 
range of which itself is the sole judge. So 
it has at times put forward the most plain- 
spoken and unmistakable claims for parental 
rights in choosing the education of their 
children. “By the law of nature,” says 
Cardinal Manning, “fathers and mothers 
have the guardianship of their own chil- 
dren”; and, again, “Parents have the right 
to control the education of their children.” 
But, when this comes to be interpreted, it 
turns out to be simply a plea not for parents, 
to obey their own judgment, but to obey 
their priests. 

Thus, while there is so much that is beau- 
tiful and admirable in Catholicism,—in its 
venerable services, in its frequent heroism 
in dark ages, in the spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice which it wins from its votaries, 
—yet the whole free life of man is over- 
weighted and dominated by the organiza- 
tion to an extent unknown in any other 
church in Christendom. This is the convic- 
tion not of the enemies of Catholicism, 
but even of those who are most friendly, 
and most desire to see the Catholic Church 
take its true place among the helpful insti- 
tutions of the world. There have been few 
men more appreciative of all religious insti- 
tutions, more fair and kindly in criticising 
them, than James Freeman Clarke; and 
this is his testimony: “All the evils of the 
Roman Catholic Church have come from 
this source [the organization of the Church 
being set above the religion of the Church].» \ 
It has made conformity to its ceremonies, 
submission to its authority, the essential 
thing. Hence its persecutions, its Inquisi- 
tion, its resisting truth, its arrogant claims, 
its desire for wealth, its lust of power, its 
insatiate ambition.” And Edward Everett 
Hale, writing to me of the Roman hierarchy, 
says: “They have never made the world be- 


lieve that they regard truth first, second, 
and last. They have made the world be- 
lieve that they regard the Church as first, 
second, and last.” 

There is indeed no such peril in all this 
now as that which was the dread of all Prot- 
estant countries during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and against which 
Judge Dudley would have a solemn and 
permanent warning lifted up before his 
countrymen. I was struck the other day by 
the remark of a well-known Catholic eccle- 
siastic, who has lately felt obliged, by his 
scientific studies, to give up the infallibility 
of the Church, and to withdraw from its 
service, and to whom I showed the title of 
this lecture. His only comment was, that 
the danger to-day was notof the Church 
_ being a great “Babylon,” but a “Tammany.” 

And that is the direction of the danger. It 
is always a mischief when, in a great free 
self-governing country, any considerable 
portion of the people are withdrawn from 
the natural sympathies and free mental 
play of the community into a close-bound 
corporation claiming a separate and impera- 
tive allegiance of its own. 

In any great crisis of national liberty 
such a claim would probably snap like a 
reed before the larger love of country. 
Such crises, however, seldom happen. But, 
still, in our calmer times there are a hun- 
dred problems that keep rising up, in which 
the free, intelligent thought of every citizen 
is needed for the national welfare. And it 
is a mischief not to be lightly thought of 

-when some foreign and extraneous author- 
ity claims the word, the vote, the action, of 
a whole great party of the citizens, and this 
based on a still larger and vaster claim— 
still silently maintaimed everywhere, and en- 
forced where the Church has power—of a 
divine and absolute authority over all souls. 
Here is the danger, the mischief, which the 
Roman Catholic Church is to-day, as really, 
though not as obtrusively, as two centuries 
ago. And all the more because it cannot 
now be met by any policy of repression or 
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exclusion,—we do not want it met in such 
ways, we utterly repudiate them,—all the 
more does it need meeting by the searching 
examination of its special claims, and the 
earnest but clear pointing out of their re- 
sults in action and policy. 

Do I say all this in any spirit of hostil- 
ity? Not for a moment. There is need, 
in this confused and doubting and strug- 
gling modern life, for all the forms and 
ways in which the great spirit of Christi- 
anity has embodied itself among men. If 
any one would see how great—to the simple 
student of history and of man—may seem 
the work that the Catholic Church has 
done, and might still do, let him read the 
essay of James Darmesteter, the Jew, on 
“The Religions of the Future,” and the pos- 
sible destiny of the Catholic Church, if this 
“admirable instrument of unity and propa- 
ganda,” as he calls it, could rise to its true 
height. “If the Church misses its opportu- 
nity,” he says, in closing, “‘if, in the name of 
an immutability which is simply a fiction of 
dogma, contradicted by its history from the 
very beginning, it opposes the summons of 
the future with a non possumus, the neces- 
sary work will be done otherwise and with 
greater difficulty.” 

It is in that spirit that the best modern 
Liberalism owns the possibilities of the Cath- 
olic Church as a venerable and marvellous 
human institution. But the same Liberal- 
ism just as earnestly and emphatically re- 
jects its fatal claim of being the one only di- 
vine institution, the infallible representative 
of God. It is a claim which has all along 
been fatal to the highest spirit of truth, and 
the fancied authority of which has encour- 
aged tyranny and spiritual oppression. 
Whether the needed reform is possible, 
who can tell? But, meanwhile, not its 
enemies, but its best well-wishers, are those 
who would try to clear it from such excep- 
tional and tremendous claims, and to set 
it free, in wholesome human liberty and 
in frank and manly truth, to do its part in 
the further religious development of man. 
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